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1 dressed i "1 : e , 
enttothe © VOL. I.] NEW-YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1827. |NO. 3. 
ferer dis- — : 
ion. ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. “The British Navy—be it manned by volun- 
am with teers alone--to do away the solecism of free- 
on = Be pleasure with utility combined, se —_ a demon” . 
ae Like Love and Wisdom, married in the mind, : There's a home shot for his Excellency,” 
ee Aud thus attain the noblet end design’d. whispered a smiling, goow-humoure? looking gen- 
a tindies Poet. Aph. tleman, who was seated iext to Howard; “and 
One it may be answered with a broadside.” Howard 
tains. If INTOLERANCE, made no reply, unless a faint smile and slight in- 
scenes, in ( ‘ , - clination of the head can be called so. 
_ we think A DOMETES EAE CF TUE YEAR 108) The company, generally, paid due honour to 
me of his — Cruger’s sentiment; while Clarke, after sipping 
ei ra 2 CHAPTER II. his wine, turned to a black boy who was in at- 
nt sed ; tendance behind him, and with some asperity in 
ur watches, like our judgments, none 3 : : 
peculiarly Go just alike, yet each believes hisown. Pope. his tone, ordered him to remove the bottle from 
arked and which he had filled his glass, and bring another. 
rth which “Tar health of his Majesty is yet moist on our ‘I know not how to account for it,” observed 
lips,” observed the lieutenant-governor, address- | the host, as he raised the goblet to a right line 
ing his new guest. ‘Oblige us, sir, by uniting | between his eye and a brilliant chandelier ; “ but 
in a repetition.” this wine is evidently a little pricked.” 
Rev. Da- This ceremony having been performed, withall “It must have been the Mayor’s toast that 
iss Mary the minutia of etiquette customary on such occa- | soured his Excellency’s draught,” observed How- 
sions, a general conversation succeeded, during | ard’s neighbour, in the same under-tone; “ an- 
lay, jr-, of “| which the interrogations of the company drew | other, of the same complexion, would convert it 
Deniston, from the young officer a modest detail of the cir- | into vinegar.” 
ee cumstances connected with his recent cruise, and Clarke, having replenished his giass from a new 
, to Miss #) #8 successful result. In the mean time, a due re- bottle, roquested a sentiment from his naval 
spect was paid by all the party to the hospitality | guest; to which Howard readily acceded, in the 
of their host, and evinced their gratitude by clouds | following terms: 
of incense and copious libations. Hitherto, poli- «“ The province of New-York, renowned for its 
tics nad been avoided, as by mutual consent; but j Joyalty, wiseoim, and morality—-a bright gem in 
ged — as the hearts of several gradually became warm ; the crown of England.” 
aged 37. with the generous grape, and their heads a little “ You have our thanks, sir;” replied the host, 
misty by the curling vapour which surrounded | as soon as he had expressed his approbation of 
i them, a disposition was Lw and then evinced of | the new bottle by a cordial smack of the lips; 
being less guarded in their selection of a subject | “and it is devoutly to be wished that the gem 
for discussion. you mention were perfectly spotless. But, to re- 
“With permission from our honourable host,” | sume the subject in which we feel the deepest in- 
— said the Mayor, resuming his glass, “I beg leave | terest; Capt. Lush informs me, in this letter, 
— to propose the navy.” that the Isabella is a very valuable prize, and wus 
NESDAY, “* With all my heart,” answered Clarke, charg- | defended with much obstinacy.” 
, ing his goblet to the brim. “ Proceed, Mr. Cru- “It must be admitted that the Dons’showed 
_ ger.” more spirit, on this occasion, than we have gene- 
L 2 








The Mayor arose with much solemnity, and 
holding his glass at arm’s length, delivered, with 
marked emphasis, the following sentiment : , 
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rally been in the habit of attributing to them.” 
** Of what does her cargo consist?” 
“Indigo, cochineal, and specie. Fifty thou- 
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Victory.” 

** What prisoners have you on board?’ 

* Only half a dozen blacks, sir; the rest of 
the crew, with the officers, are on board the Vic- 
tory; with the exception of the surgeon and his 
mate, who requested to be brought to New-York, 
and came up to town with me in the barge.” 
“Spaniards, and Catholics of course ?” 
served the Mayor. 

* Of that I am not certain, sir. The manners 
and language of this Sorubiero are truly English: 
and if he really be a Spaniard, I doubt whether 
he can speak his native language as fluently and 
correctly as he does ours. The speech and com- 
plexion of his attendant, however, are doubtless 
Spanish.” 

** We have too many such in the province al- 
ready,’ observed Van Dam, with a solemn shake 
of the head, as he filled his pipe. ‘ Why have 
we laivs, unless they are strictly enforced? Iam 
alarmed at an apathy in the constituted authori- 
ties, which threatens us with a long train of con- 
sequences that may not be easily averted or re- 
medied.” 

* And Iam greatly alarmed,” whispered How- 
ard’s military neighbour, ‘‘ at a pompous prelude, 
which threatens us with a long speech, that may 
not be easily comprehended.” 

“ There is little doubt,’ continued Van Dam, 
as he lighted his pipe, “ that emissaries are now 
among us, employed by the Spanish government, 
whose intentions are to sap the foundations of our 
civil and religious institutions, perhaps to plot 
with our own slaves against the lives and property 
of the citizens.” 

‘Gentlemen, we are not now at the council 
board,” observed the governor, with acondescend- 
ing smile. ‘Suppose we defer this subject fora 
special meeting.” 

* Your honour will pardon me,” returned Van 
Dam, as he knocked the ashes from his pipe; 
“the safety of the province is a legitimate sub- 
ject for discussion at any time, and in any place. 
What, let me ask, are all the pretended physi- 
cians, school-teachers, and dancing-masters, who 
are every where seeking to gain admittance and 
confidence in private families ?” 

** He has mounted his hobby, and we must per- 
mit him to ride to the devil,” observed the navy 
officer's new friend; “I'll lay you a crown he 
brings him up at last, for that word always closes 
his speech.” 

** What are they, I ask,” continued Van Dam, 
with increasing earnestness, “ but so many Jesu- 
its in disguise, waiting but a signal from their 
masters, to light the torch of civil discord in this 
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sand pieces of eight’were carried on board of the | province, destroy our arsenals and eengneain, and | 
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ject 
open our gates to the common enemy? Rely upon © yere 
3 
i it, gentlemen, the act of 2d William and Mary © ture 
ought to be more rigidly enforced; for unless it § 









evel 
is, We may as well at once swear allegiance to the & thei 
pretender, the pope, and the devil.” prol 
* There, I should have won the bet!” said the 4 the 
captain to the lieutenant. ‘He has reached the — the 
climax, and will now taper off.” ~ sati 
Van Dam resumed his pipe, and after a few so- — jahy 
lemn whiffs, continued—- ; 4 
‘* Better let our children remain in total igno- ¥ ver: 
rance, than intrust them to such teachers, or pur-/ rast 
chase imstruction at such a risk. What think | rie 
you, ‘squire Horsmanden?” the 
The gentleman, thus appealed to for an opi-|) g,, 
nion, held a commission as justice or judge in tell eter 
supreme court of judicature; and such was his @ the 
rigid adherence to the sternest dictates of justice, | 4), 
that his very name was a terror to evil-doers. ven 
The unbending severity of his brow,combined with |}; 
the austerity of his deportment,and the hoarse gut- | ae 
tural sternness of his voice, dumbfounded every pi 
trembling delinquent that had the ill fortune tof 4, 
be arraigned before him. He now removed the!” g., 
pipe from his mouth, and in a tone not much dis- — 4, 
similar to the growling of a surly mastiff, briefly 3 of 
replied— a wi 
“No doubt—no doubt—all leagued with thel E (in 
pope and the pretender.” @ nu 
“* No doubt---no doubt,” reiterated Howard's _ It 
good-humoured neighbour, with an arch smile, as vas 
he winked significantly at the lieutenant. “ Our po 
Troy is in imminent danger. The wooden hors hyo 
is within its very walls; and it is tobe hoped tha: go, 
the weapon just hurled against it will produce « — gj, 
better effect than the javelin of Laocoon.” | th 
“ [| know nothing of your wooden horses, Cap i) th 
tain Marshall,” returned Van Dam; “though i) 5, 
suspect that Lieutenant Howard has by this time g¢ 
discovered that your hobby-horse is opposition.” 4, 
But I do know that the movements of this newly- 


arrived emissary---this pretended surgeon, shal! 
be strictly scrutinized.” 

“If I might be permitted to offer an opinion o 
the subject,” said Howard, “ it would be that no 
danger is to be apprehended from this Sorubiero.|_ 
To a highly cultivated mind he unites a suavity 
of manners and frank simplicity of language, that 
render him an interesting companion, and forbid) 4 
every suspicion of treachery or dissimulation.” 

*¢ Jesuitical—Jesuitical ; muttered Horsman- 
den. ‘* They are allso—wolves in sheep’s cloth- 








ing. The devil knows how to choose his instru: 
ments.” e 

At this moment a tall well-shaped black man i 
entered the apartment, and, advancing to Captain} y 
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gazines, and | ject oi Pxosopy has occupied many pens, and se- 
° Rely upon © yeral lavoured treatises on this branch of litera- 
aand Mary © ture are now betore the public; but in almost 
for unless it @ every instance, their manner has so far defeated 
siance tothe H their object, as to render their utility at least 
problematical. After wading, repeatedly, through 
the pedantic jargon of which they are composed, 
the mind acquires little or nothing as a compen- 
| ' sation for its labour, but the sad conviction of that 
ter a few so- _ labour’s fruitlessness. 

; ¢ The fact is, the art of constructing English 
1 total igno- 








t!” said the q 
reached the 4 





+ verse has been unnecessarily loaded and embar- 
hers, or put-"" rassed with the obsolete lumber of antiquity. Al- 
What think though grammarians are compelled tu admit that 
the feet of English verse (unlike those of the 
Greek and Latin) are distinguished by accent in- 
stead of quantity, (though sometimes by both.) 
they still insist on retaining al] the terms used by 
the ancients, notwithstanding that such terms are 
rendered totally useless and inapplicable to Eng- 
lish poetry, by the peculiar genius of our lan- 
guage. Hence, we are continually annoyed with 

such formidable words as amphibrac, tribrach, 
ll fortune to  anapaest, pyrrhic, trochee, xambus, spondee, dacty/, 
removed the ~ &c.; from which a pupil would naturally infer that 
ot much dis-| > our poetry will admit of as many different kinds 
ustiff, briefly 4 of feet as that of the Greeks and Romans; 
whereas, the real truth is, that it will only admit 
(in regular succession) of two out of the whole 
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is number—namely, the iambus and the anapaest. 
d Howards {¢ js, indeed, granted, that several of the others 
teh smile, as may be occasionally introduced, for the same pur- 
ant. Our 


pose that discords are admitted into music—to 


wooden hors:| heighten the effect by contrast, or to produce 
e hoped tha” some incidental. or some extraordinary expres- 
Il produce « sion. This will be fully illustrated by the use of 
oon.” | the Metrical Gamut, from which it will be seen 
horses, Cap}) that every perfect English verse,whether it be long 
We though ') or short, must belong to one or the other of two 
by this time accentual scales—corresponding to the iambic 
Opposition. | and the anapaestic of the ancients. If it apper- 
f this newly- 


tain to the former, it may, from the regular, well- 
timed march of its numbers, receive the appella- 
tion of pedestrian ;—because 


tgeon, shal! 


N opinion on - 
d be that no} 
s Sorubiero._ 
Sa suavity 


It méves al6ng, with grave majestic pace, 
With éach altérnate accent in its place. 


And if it belong to the latter, whose movement 


guage, that resembles that of cavalry, it may be aptly termed 
1, and forbid!) equestrian :— 

ulation.” As it gallops aléng like a méttlesome steéd, 

d Horsman- With an accent or rider to g6vern its speéd. 
heep’s cloth- Prosopy, however, is not the only branch of 
e his instru- 


English Grammar which has laboured under the 
embarrassments here complained of. Until with- 
in a very recent period, the whole art has re- 
mained shrouded and enveloped by the antiquated 





cobwebs of monastic lore—locked up in the dusty 
recesses of mystery and obscurity; and he who, 
by labour and perseverance, finally succeeded in 
penetrating to the treasure, was certainly richly 
entitled to enjoy it. 

It has been very justly observed, that “too 
servile a submission to the books and opinions of 
the ancients, has spoiled many an ingenious man, 
and plagued the world with abundance of extra- 
vagant and absurd notions.”-—“* Truth alone,” 
adds a writer of no little celebrity, ‘independent 
of theories and dogmas, is the foundation of 
correct opinions. Ninety men out of every hun- 
dred,” continues this writer, “‘ have no opinions of 
their own; they borrow those of other men, and 
use them blindfold.” 

It was this ‘too servile a submission to the 
books and opinions of the ancients,” that former- 
ly induced some teachers of English Grammar to 
perplex their pupils with six cases of declension 
for English nouns—not varied in their termina- 
tions, but distinguished by prepositions, which, in 
reality, belong to the preceding verb. But such 
pedantry is at length happily yielding to a plain- 
ness and simplicity more congenial tothe tastes 
and habits of our republican citizens. This use- 
ful and elegant branch of literature has been di- 
vested of its gothic cowl and hood, and now 
stands displayed in all its native beauty and sim- 
plicity. 

No reasonable objection, then, can be urged 
against simplifying the art of versification, unless 
that be considered reasonable which is thus ex- 
pressed by Mr. Bysshe, in his preface to his Art 
of Poetry :—* To confess a secret,” says he, “I 
am very unwilling it should be laid to my charge, 
that I have furnished tools, and given a tempta- 
tion of versifying, to such as, in spite of art and 
nature, undertake to be poets; and who mistake 
the fondness to rhyme, or necessity of writing, 
for a true genius of poetry. and lawful call from 
Apollo.” 

Now admitting, for a moment, that the Poet's 
Prompter will have a tendency to produce the 
effect here deprecated, it will certainly be a less 
evil to the republic of letters, than to deprive one 
« heaven-inspired minstrel” of a single lint that 
might tend to heighten the effect or increase the 
harmony of his poetic strains. 

The author has not only fe/t the want of sucha 
work himself, but has too frequently seen the want 
of it in the productions of others. In discharging 
the duties of an editor of a literary journal, he has 
often, very often, been compelied to reject poetical 
communications which were replete with refined 
and elevated thought, beautiful imagery, and de- 
licate sentiment, for no other reason than because 
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they were most wofully deficient in language, 
rhythm, harmony, or rhyme. Had the writers 
possessed such a manual as is now offered the 
public, every imperfection could have been obvi- 
ated or remedied, American literature would have 
heen enriched, and individual reputation acquired. 

The march of literature, in our happy country, 
is scarcely less wonderful than the rapid growth 
of our physical and political greatness. There 
now, universally, prevails a passion for the bedles- 
lettres, which, in its almost miraculous rise and 
progress, has only been equalled by the irresisti- 
ble spirit of liberty which preceded it. From the 
oak-crowned regions of Georgia, to the aspiring 
pine-forests of Maine—from the splendid cities 
which adorn our sea-coast, to the rude hamlets 
which speckle the western wilderness--are now 
heard the wild but melodious strains of Cclumbi- 
an minstrels—self-taught bards, who from their 
“* flower-decked lyres” call forth the richest tones 
of patriotism, piety, and joy—-and who derive 
their inspiration from freedom, valour, and love. 





MYTHOLOGY. 





Mid Pagan errors truths may lie conceal’d, 


Be our’s the task to pick the jewels out.. An. 





THE MUSES. 

Tue Muses are said to have been, originally, 
only singers and musicians, in the service of 
Osrris, or the great Egyptian Bacchus, under 
his son Orus ; but in succeeding times they were 
deified, and called the daughters of Jupiter and 
Mnemosyne, or Memory. These are the only 
Pagan divinities whose worship may be said to 
have continued through all changes in the religion 
and sentiments of mankind. Even Christian 
poets seldom undertake the slightest work with- 
out invoking their aid. Milton begins the 
seventh book of his Paradise Lost with an invo- 
cation to Urania; and the pious Dr. Watts has 
done the same in his Lyric Poems. 

It has been asserted, by some ancient writers, 
that the Muses, at first, were only three in num- 
ber, and that their names were Melete, (Medita- 
tion,) Mneme, (Memory,) and Aoede, (Song or 
Music. But Homer, Hesiod, and other mytholo- 
gists, admit of nine, each of whom presides over 
some art or science : as music, poetry, dancing, 
astronomy, &c. By some they are called vir- 
gins, because the virtues of education appear un- 
alterable. They are called Muses, from the 
Greek, to inquire, or explain mysteries, because 
they taught things the most curious and impor- 
tant. Each of their names includes some par- 
ticular allegory. 





Clio has been thus called, because those who | 


are praised in verse, acquired immortal fame ; 
Euterpe, on account of the pleasure accruing to 
those who hear learned poetry; Thaéia, (pro- 


nounced in three syllables, with the accent on 7 
the second, ) implies for ever flourishing; Melpo- _ 
mene, (four syllables, accented on the second,) 
that her melody insinuates itself into the inmost 


recesses of the soul; Terpsichore, (also four syl- 
lables, with the antepenultimate accent,) marks 
the pleasure which those receive who are versed 
in the liberal arts; Erato, (accented on the first 
syllable,) indicates that the learned command 
the esteem of all mankind: Polyhymnia, that 
poets have become immortal by the number of 
their hymns; Urania, that those whom she in- 
structs elevate their contemplations and celebrity 
to the heavens and the stars; and lastly, the ex- 
quisite voice of Calliope, (four syllables, with the 
accent on the second, ) has acquired her the ap- 
pellation, as the inventress and guardian of elo- 
quence and rhetoric. 

An epigram of Callimachus, gives the attri- 
butes of the nine Muses in as many lines: 

Calhope the deeds of heroes sings ; 

Great Clio sweeps to history the strings; j 

Euterpeteaches mimes their silent show; * 

Melpomene presides o’er scenes of woe ; 

Terpsichore the flute’s soft power displays ; 

And Erato gives hymns the gods to praise ; 

Polymnia’s skill inspires melodious strains ; 

Urania, wise, the starry course explains ; 

And gay Thalia’s glass points out where folly reigns. 





FUNERALS. 





All pass this gate, in one promiscuous crowd, 
The grave, the gay, the humble, and the proud ; 
The rich, the poor, the ignorant, and wise: 
’Tis neutral ground, where all distinction flies. 





COMMUNICATED. 

It is a trite, but true saying, that nothing is so 
certain as death. That deprecated event is an 
indispensable epilogue to the little drama of life. 
It is the “ parting stirrap at the journey’s end,” 
the sad stipend of the first transgression— 

The unsparing pursuivant, with eagle’s wings, 
That knocks at poor men’s doors, as well as kings’. 


It is not my present purpose to urge the ne- 
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cessity of being spiritually prepared for this | 


solemn event; I shall leave that subject to abler 
pens. But I do wish to cali the reader’s atten- 
tion to the vast importance of being prepared 
for death, in a temporal and natural point of 
view ; not only for our own individual exit, but 
alse for that of our friends, relatives, and depen- 
dants. 
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The certainty of the event, and the uncer- 
al fame; _ tatnty of the time, unite in urging the necessity of 
cruingto _ the preparation to which I allude. We are as- 
lia, (pro- §) sured, from the divine lips of Him whe cannot 
ccent on ™ lie, as well as by every day’s experience, that in 
3 Melpo- — an hour when he is least expected, the grim 
second,) | messenger appears, and witha touch of his icy 
1e inmost _ hand, lays prostrate our fairest anticipations, and 
yfoursyl- — crumbles the lofty fabrics of our worldly hopes 
t,) marks | into mounds of dust and ashes. How necessary 
ire versed | then, is it to be prepared for what we cannot 
1 the first [ avert! How many subsequent litigations, heart- 
command f+ burnings, and family quarrels, might have been 
nia, that §§ prevented, by a little attention to this subject ! 
1umber of B And, surely, it isthe duty of a Christian and a 
m she in- | parent, to entail as little trouble on his posterity 
‘celebrity | as possible. And yet, strange to say, an unjus- 
ly, the ex- | tifiable carelessness, or a ridiculous superstition, 
, with the |. prevents many a man from even making his own 
er the ap- §) will, until his body has become emaciated, the 
an of elo- & light of his reason dimmed, and every faculty, 

both bodily and mental, impaired by disease, 

the attri- Were such a person setting out on a journey, 
eS: for business or pleasure, he would not fail to give 
the most particular instructions to his clerks, 
j - workmen, and family, respecting their conduct 
‘ ' during his absence. But how much more im- 
» portant it is, to give such instructions previous 
~ to a journey to that “ undiscovered country, from 
' whose bourne no traveller returns :”’—a journey 
s which must be commenced soon—perhaps to- 

ly reigns, morrow—possibly, the next hour ! 
ee The most solemn and impressive event that 
~ can mark the history of a family, and (it is one 
____—— | that marks the history of all,) isa funeral. A 
wd, desire to tomb a corpse with solemn obsequies,”’ 
roud ; ) is one of the distinguishing traits of human na- 
ze HY ture. In every age of the world, in every coun- 
flies. try, and by every class of people, whether savage 


or civilized, the solemnities of a funeral have al- 
ways been observed with religious exactness, and 
connected with religious rites. This respect for 
the dead is a sentiment interwoven with the ten- 
derest and best feelings of our nature; and can 
be treated with derision by none but the igno- 


thing is so 
vent is an 
ma of life. 
»y’s end,” 


n— rant or the wicked. 

Zs, But we are never less competent to direct, ar- 
kings’. range, and conduct those solemn obsequies, than 
ge the ne- ™@ when they are suddenly demanded at our hands. 
d for this |} When the heart-chilling scene of nature’s disso- 
ct to abler [% lution is over—when the hand of weeping friend- 
er’s atten- [) ship has closed the rayless eyes of the body in 
prepared | night—when conjugal love and filial affection 
il point of | can only give utierance to half-articulated sen- 
| exit, but jg tences and convulsive sobs—when, in short, the 
nd depen- # very current that gives motion to our vitals is 


wasting, drop by drop, through excess of grief— 





at such a time, and under such circumstances, 
how can it be supposed that we should pay a 
due attention to those new duties which have 
grown out of the very cause of our inability ? It 
is impossible. Every family, at such a season, 
is, more or less, a scene of confusion. Orders 
and directions are given with irresolution, and 
countermanded without reflection; until intrusive 
friendship takes the lead, and too often, by well- 
meant endeavors, contracts debts for the uncon- 
scious survivors, which their means are now in- 
competent to discharge. But this is not all; 
less remote consequences sometimes occur, which 
are still less agreeable. Une friend volunteers 
his services to bespeak a coffin; another to or- 
der a grave opened in some designated spot; a 
third summons the tailor and dress-maker; a 
fourth orders the shroud, crape, &c.; a fitth en- 
gages a hearse; a sixth the hackney-coaches ; 
and a seventh invites a clergyman. Under such 
circumstances, unity of action is not to be ex- 
pected. One depends upon another; and the 
result is sometimes very seriously mortifying and 
distressing. Within the last three months, the 
writer of this article has attended the funer..Js of 
two individuals, for neither of which had a grave 
heen provided, or a hearse procured; and the 
interment of one of them was consequently post- 
poned until the following day. 

Now, all such difficulties and disappointments 
might be prevented or obviated, much expense 
saved, and the afflicted survivers relieved from 
every additional care, by adopting the European 
custom of employing an undertaker. All that 
is necessary, is the simple act of stating par- 
ticulars, either verbally or by note. When this 
is once done, the arrangements progress in due 
order. The coffin, shroud, cap, crape, scarfs, 
gloves, hearse, sexton, clergyman, mourning 
coaches, and every other requisite, make their 
appearance in the proper time and manner, and 
every thing is conducted with the utmost decen- 
cy, solemnity, and punctuality. Every thing is 
done in a style exactly corresponding with the 
taste, wishes, and pecuniary means, of the par- 
ties concerned. No bills are subsequently pre- 
sented—that of the undertaker includes every 
thing, and its amount about twenty per ceut. less 
than the usual expenses on such occasions. 

With respect to the style of hearses, I must 
not presume to dictate; for, on this subject, dif- 
ferent people entertain different opinions. To 
suit all classes, however, Mr. John L. Dillon, 
496 Pearl-street, the only general Undertaker | 
know in this city, has provided two: one on the 
American, the other on the European plan. At- 
tached to the latter are two full sets of rich massy 
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mourning plumes, in the London style, which 
may be used or not, at the pleasure of the em- 
ployer. One set is intended for single, and the 
other for married persons. The former are all 
white, to denote the purity and innocence of 
youth, while the latter are jet black, to represent 
the gloom of that heart from which its conjugal 
counterpart has been torn by the hand of death. 
Both of these hearses are got up in a style that 
reflects honour on the taste of the enterprising 
proprietor. Having become convinced by expe- 
rience of the utility of this establishment, I feel 
ita duty to make the public acquainted there- 
with. AMICUS. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Conceived in Love, by matciiless Wisdom framed, 
Their great Creator's power is thus proclaimed. An. 




















VEGETABLE MOTION. 

Although vegetables have not the power of 
moving from one place to another, like animals, 
they are, nevertheless, capable of moving their 
different parts in such a manner as would lead 
us to suspect that they are actuated by a sort of 
instinct. Hence many have been induced to 
suppose, that the animal and vegetable king- 
doms are in a manner indistinguishable from one. 
another; and that the highest degree of vegeta- 
ble life can hardly be known from the lowest 
degree of animal life. The essential and insu- 
perable distinction, however, between the two, is 
the faculty of sensation, and locomotion in con- 
sequence of it. Were it not, indeed, for the 
manifestation of sense, by moving from one place 
to another, we should not be able to tell whether 
vegetables were possessed of sensation or not; 
but whatever motions they may be possessed of, 


it is certain that no vegetable has the faculty of 


moving from one place to another. Some have 
endeavoured to distinguish the two kingdoms by 
the digestion of food; alleging that plants have 
no proper organs, such as a stomach, &c. for 
taking in and digesting their aliment. But to 
this it has been replied, that the whole body ofa 
vegetable is a stomach, and absorbs its food at 
every pore. This, however, seems not to be a 
sufficient answer. All animals take in their 
food at intervals, and there is not a single in- 
stance of one who eats perpetually. The food 
is also taken into the body of the animal, and 
application of the parts made by means of the 
internal organization of the viscus ; but in vege- 
tables, their whole bodies are immersed in their 
food, and absorb it by the surface, as animal 
bodies will sometimes absorb liquids when put 
inte them. 
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change their direction, when they meet with a 
stone, and will turn from barren into fertile 
ground; but this is evidently mere mechanism, 
without any proof of will or sensation; for the 
nourishment of the root comes not from the stone, 
but from the earth around it: and the increase 
in size is not owing to any expansion of the 
matter which the root already cuntains, but to 
the opposition ofnew matter ; whence the increase 
of size must always take place in the direction 
whence the nourishment proceeds. On this prin- 
ciple, also, may be explained the reason why 
the roots of a tree, after having arrived at the 


edge ofa ditch, instead of shooting out into the}: 


air, will creep down one side, along the bottom, 
and up the other. {In their movements vegeta- 
bles discover nothing like sensation or design. 
They will, indeed, uniformly bend towards light, 
or towards water; but in the one case we must 
attribute the phenomenon to the action of light 
and air upon thei ; and in the latter, the pruper- 
ty seems to be the same with what in other cases 
we call attraction. Thus, if a root be uncovered, 
and a wet sponge placed near it in a direction 
different from that in which the root was pro- 
ceeding, it will soon alter its position, and turn 
towards the sponge; and thus we may vary the 
direction of the root as often as we please. ‘The 
efforts of a plant to turn from darkness or shade 
into sunshine, are very remarkable: as, to ac- 
complish this, not only the leaves will be in- 
clined, but even the stems and branches twisted. 
When a wet sponge is held under the leaves of 
a tree, they bend down in order to touch it. I 
a vessel of water be put within six inches of a 
growing cucumber, in less than twenty-four 
hours the latter will alter its direction: the 
branches will bend towards the water, and never 
alter their course until they come in contact wit! 
it. The most remarkable instance of this kind 
of motion, however, is, when a pole is brought 
near a vine, the latter will turn towards it, ang 
never cease extending its branches until it lays 
hold of the support. The motions of the sensi 





tive plant, and others of the same kind, hav 
been considered as very wonderful; but it is 
doubtful if any of them be really more so tha 
that of the vine. None of those show any kin 
of propensity to move without an actual touc 

A very slight one, indeed, makes the sensitive 
plant contract, and the whole branch, together 
with the leaves, bend towards the earth. This 
isso similar to some phenomena of electricity, 
that few will hesitate to ascribe both to the samé¢ 





cause. Even the motions of the hedysarum 
gyrans, which, at first sight, seem so muci 





The roots of a tree, indeed, will 


more surprising than those of the sensitive plant 
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tumbling around us, and, in the distance, the Fly- 
ing Dutchman scudding furiously before the wind, 
under a press of canvass. The sight was but mo- 
mentary, but it was sufficient to remove all doubt 
from the minds of the passengers. One of the 
men cried aloud, “* There she goes, top-gallants 
and all!” 

The chaplain had brought up his prayer-book, 
in order that he might draw from thenee some- 
thing to fortify and tranquillize the minds of the 
rest. Therefore, taking his seat near the binna- 
cle, so that the light shone upon the white leaves 
of the book, he, in a solemn tone, read out the 
service for those distressed at sea. The sailors 
stood round with folded arms, and looked as if 
they thought it would be of little use. But this 
served to occupy the attention of those on deck 
for a while. 

In the mean time the flashes of lightning be- 
came less vivid, showed nothing else, far or near, 
but the billows weltering round the vessel. The 
sailors seemed to think that they had not yet 
seen the worst, but confined their remarks and 
prognostications to their own circle. 

Atthis time, the captain, who had hitherto re- 
mained in his birth, came on deck, and, witha 
gay and unconcerned air, inquired what was the 
cause of the general dread. He said he thought 
they had already seen the worst of the weather, 
and wondered that his men had raised such a 
hubbub about a capful of wind. Mention being 
made ofthe Flying Dutchman, the captain laugh- 
ed. He said, “ he would like very much to see 
any vessel carrying top-gallant sails in such a 
night, for it would be a sight worth looking at.” 
The chaplain, taking him by one of the buttons 
of his coat, drew him aside, and appeared to en- 
ter into serious conversation with him. 

While they were talking together, the captain 
was heard to say, “ Let us look to our own ship, 
and not mind such things ;” and accordingly, he 
sent a man aloft, to see if all was right about the 
foretopsail-yard, which was chafing the mast with 
a loud noise. 

It was Tom Willis who went up ; and when 
he came down, he said that all was tight, and that 
he hoped it would soon get clearer, and that they 
would see no more of what they were most 
afraid of. 

The captain and first mate were heard laugh- 
ing loudly together, while the chaplain observed, 
that it would be better to repress such unseason- 
able gaiety. The second mate, a native of Scot- 
land, whose name was Duncan Saunderson, hav- 
ing attended one of the University classes at 
Aberdeen, thought himself too wise to believe all 
that the sailors said, and took part with the cap- 
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tain. He jestingly told Tom Willis to borrow 
his grandam’s spectacles the next time he was 
sent to keep a look out ahead. ‘Tom walked 
sulkily away, muttering, that he would neverthe- 
less trust to his own eyes till morning, and ac- 
cordingly took his station at the bow, and ap- 
peared to watch as attentively as before. 

The sound of talking soon ceased, for many 
returned to their births, and we heard nothing 
but the clanking of the ropes upon the masts, and 
the bursting of the billows a head, as the vessel 
successively took the seas. 

But after a considerable interval of darkness, 
gleams of lightning began to re-appear. Tom 
Willis suddenly called out, “ Vanderdecken, 
again! Vanderdecken, again! Isee them letting 
down a boat !”’ 

All who were on deck ran to the bows. The 
next flash of lightning shone far and wide over 
the raging sea, and showed us not only the Fly- 
ing Dutchman at a distance, but also a boat 
coming from her with four men. ‘The boat was 
within two cables’ length of our ship’s side. 

[Concluded in our next.) 





DESULTORY THOUGHTS. 


FOR THE PARTHENON. 
NO. I. 


There is something inexpressibly pleasing to an exalted 
and generous mind in the idea of administering the cor- 
dial nectar and consolation of pure benevolence to the 
parched lip of helpless misery, in the dark hour of wo. 
Then the plaudits of conscience strike the sensitive string 
of gratification, and all the finer feelings of the heart vi- 
brate with that melody of exultation, which is awakened 
by the consciousness of having dropped the balm of re- 
lief into the wounds of adversity—plucked the rankling 
arrows of poverty trom the side of suffering merit—and 
wiped away the tear of sorrow from the cheek of the be- 
reaved orphan. These high actions of generosity are 
worthy of the beatitude of the Deity—they are claimed 
by humanity, enjoined by charity, and the religion of all 
ages have pronounced their apotheosis. Can wealth be 
employed ina more laudable manner than in diffusing 
comfort and cheerfulness through the uw retched abodes of 
distemper and distress? For to restore health and enjoy- 
ment to the afflicted and indigent, are objects which pity 
and philanthropy will prize far above pecuniary ap- 
preciation. 

After being for nonths cooped up in a densecity, in- 
haling asmoky atmosphere, impregnated with loathsome 
effluvia, there can be nothing more refreshing and re- 
creating to the body and mindthan to roam through the 
sylvan solitudes of the country, to breathe the balmy 
breezes that are wafted on the rosy pinions of Zephyr, and 
to gaze enraptured, on the pomp of groves, and ‘garniture 
of fields.’ The music of the Naiads resound from the limpid 
bubbling stream, vibrate in concert to the love-streams 
of the caroling minstrelsy of the blooming shrubbery. 
The sequestered glen, or pastoral valley, over which the 
lofty mountain towers, in sullen majesty, is a dulcet in- 
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struinent of nature’s own strifging, which moans to tie 
wind of solitude, and seminds man of his sorrows and, 


past pleasures, as sensikly as in swelling harmony, or in | 


dying cadence. The tranquility we anjov in such a hail- 
cyon scene, when the heart is corroded by care, and agi- 
tated by anxiety, is like that repose, which is acquired by 
opiates after long bodily suffering, and though it may 
neither strengthen our constitution, nor assuage the agony 
of pain, it yet allows us time to recover the possession of 
our faculties, which are often as much impaired and har- 
rassed by living, coustantiy, in the mist of the discordant 
crowds of cities, asour nerves are by an acute disease — 
Without looking fora Brahminical Paradise, or an ely- 
sian bower in Castle Garden, i think it would be hard to 
select a situation better calculated for melancholy mu- 
sing, or inoral meditation, than one of the parapat seats 
which crowns that brilliant resort of beauty and fashion 
‘The sublime and picturesque scenery that adorns the Bay 
of New-York, only wants a Vesuvius, anda Howth to ri- 
val those of Naples and Dublin. 

On the battlements of Castle Garden I often wafted 
my wistful thoughts to my native land,—dear Erin! of 
song and story! and deluded myself into the dreamy re- 
miniscences of past pleasures and the illusion of past 
delights! 

Poets and lovers in all ages, have lavished their most 
enthusiastic encomiums on the beautiful radiance which 
moonlight casts on all the objects of creation, when na- 
ture is meltéd into placid stillness by the midnight beams 
of the bright Cynthia of the skies; yet I must confess 
that [ am so unpoetic, as to prefer, the soft and glowing 
hour of the setting sun, when the clouds are painted in 
variegated tints, as it is then, | like to ruminate, with 
mingled sensations of joyous and saddened memory, on 
scenes consecrated by recollection and endeared by asso- 
ciation.—Then how dear to me is the soothing hour of the 
setting sun! as it inspires the mind with tenderness and 
often elevates it to sublime contemplation At such an 
hour, when the last rays of light die away, and the stars 
tremble through aether, the recollections of those we love, 
of times for ever past! steals upon the sensibility of the 
soul, like a strain of distant music in the wilderness, on 
the ear of the traveller—often, at the close of day, have 
T feltthat nothing brings such sadly pleasing reflections 
to the mind, or such lively and palpable images of 
home, as the sight of the setting sun ina foreign clime. 

N. Y. September 1, 1827. Fineau. 





CHRONOLOGY. 





Look back, and learn—the lesson is sublime, 
What strange events have marked the path of Time. 
An. 








SEPTEMBER. 

SepremBeER, (Septembre, French, of Septem, 
Latin, seven,) a month so called (old style,) 
because it is the seventh month from March. 
It is the ninth month of the year. The Sax- 
ons call it Grist Month, because they carried 
their new corn to the mill. 

September 1, 1159. Died, in the 4th year and 

10th month of his pontificate, pope Adrian 

IV. He succeeded Anastasius IY., and was 
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the only Englishmau who ever had the ho- 
nour of filling the papal chair. His name 
was originally ‘ illiam Brekespere. He was 
born at Langley, near St. Albans, Hertford- 
shire, England. 

1675. Hadley, Mass., attacked by 7 or 800 
Indians, and Capt. Lathrop with 80 men cut 
off, near Deerfield ; 7 or 8 only escaped 
1729. Died in Wales, sir Richard Steele, an 
English writer of eminence. He began the 
Tatler in 1709, and wrote some numbers of 
the Spectators. He also wrote several plays. 
1730. A new volcano opened at Teman- 
faya in the Isle of Lanzerota, one of the Ca- 
naries. It destroyed a considerable number 
of villages. 

1774. Brigadier General Gage seized the 
powder at Charlestown,near Boston; in con- 
sequence of which the people rose and com- 
pelled several officers of the king’s govern- 
ment to resign. 

1779. Count D’Estaigne, with 20 sail of 
the line and 11 frigates, off Charleston, S.C., 
captured the British ship Experiment, capt. 
sir James Wallace, 50 guns, and 3 frigates. 
1814. British, under gen. Provost, took pos- 
segsion of Champlain. Same day, the Ame- 


‘rican fort Castine, on the Penobscot, with se- 


several other places, taken by the British, 
under sir John C. Sherbrooke and rear ad- 


_ miral Griffith. The fort was blown up. Same 


day, Banks of New-York and Maryland sus- 
pended specie payments. Same day, col. P, 
L. Berry’s detachment of Philadelphia mili- 
tia arrived at Kennett’s square, where the¥ 


found capts. Prevost’s and Cash’s companies - { 


of artillery, and capts. Ingersoll’s, Biddle’s, 
Raguet’s, and Brown’s infantry corps. Same 
day, rev. James Kemp, VD. D., consecrated 
sufiragan bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Maryland. Same day, U. S. sloop 
of war Wasp, capt. J. Blakely, fell in with 
10 sail of British vessels, convoyed by a 74 
and abomb ship. He cut out of the cenvoy 
a brig from Gibraltar, laden with military 
stores, brass and iron cannon, &c., and burnt 
her. About 9 P.M. he engaged and sunk 
the British brig Avon, capt. Arbuthnot, 19 
guns. The Avon had her Ist lieutenant and 
8 men killed; her captain, 2d lieutenant, 1 
midshipman, and 81 men wounded. Her 
crew was saved by the Castliian and 2 other 
brigs of war. 
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The folding up of the leaves of certain plants, 
in the absence of the sun’s light, called their 
sleep, affords another very curious instance of 
vegetable motion. Almost all vegetables, in- 
deed, undergo such a remarkable change in the 
night, that it is difficult to know exactly how 
kinds do really sleep. ‘They fold up their leaves 
in many different ways; but all agree in dis- 
posing of them in such a manner as to afford 
the best protection to the young stems, flower- 
buds, or fruit. The leaves of the tamarind tree 
contract round the young fruit, to protect it from 
nocturnal cold; and those of senna, glycina, 
and many other papilonaceous plants, dispose of 
their leaves inthe same manner. The leaves of 
the chickweed, asclepias, atriplex, &c. are dis- 
posed in aposite pairs. In the night-time they 
rise perpendicularly, and join so close at the top 
that the flowers are concealed by them. In like 
manner do the leaves protect the flowers of the 
sida, or althea theophrasti, the ayenia and ceno- 
thera, the solanum, and the Egyptian vetch. 
All these are erected during the night; but those 
of the white Inpine in time of sleep hang down. 
The flowers of plants also have motions peculiar 
to themselves. Many of them during the night 
are enclosed in their calvexis. Some, particu- 
larly those of the German spurge, geranium 
stratum, and common whitlow grass, when 
asleep, bend towards the earth: by which 
means the noxious effects of rain and dew are 
prevented. All these motions have been com- 
monly ascribed to the sun’s rays; and Mr. Smel- 
lie informs us, that in some of the examples 
above mentioned, the effeets*were evidently to 
be ascribed to heat: but plants kept in a hot- 
house, where the temperature of the day and 
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the sleep of plants is owing rather to a peculiar 
law, than toa quicker or slower motion of the 
juices.” ‘The motion of plants not being deduci- 
ble from sensation, as in animals, must be as- 
cribed to that property called irritability ; and 
this property is possessed insensibly by the parts 
of animals in a greater degree than even by the 
most irritable vegetable. The muscular fibres 
will contract on the application of any stimulat- 
ing substance, even after they are detached from 
the body to which they belonged. The heart 
of a frog will continue to beat, when pierced 
with a pin, several hours after it is taken out of 
the body. The heart of a viper or of a turtle, 
beats distinctly from twenty to thirty hours after 


may be explained upon the same i 





of a dog, or any other quadruped, are cut into 
different portions, all of them crawl about like 
worms, aud contract upon the slightest touch. 
The heart, intestines, and diaphragm, are the 
most irritable parts of animal bodies; and to 
discover whether this property resides in all 
plants, experiments should be made chiefly on 
leaves, flowers, buds, and tender fibres of the 
root. ‘Lhe motions of plants are universally as- 
cribed to irritability. The term, however, re- 
quires an explanation; and to give this in an in- 
telligible manner, requires some attention. ‘The 
most obvious comparison is that of an electrified 
threads; which, on the approach of any unelec- 
trified substance, shows a variety of motious, 
equally surprising with those of the parts of 
plants, or the muscular fibres cut out of the 
body. We know, from the history of the tor- 
pedo, electrical eel, &c. that there are animals in 
which the electric fluid acts in such a manner, as 
to produce a much more powertlul effect than 
that of a given motion to the leaves of plants. 
The readiness, therefore, with which this fluid 
is thrown into agitation, when any substance in 
which it acts is touched, is without doubt the ir- 
ritability in question; but we have thence no 
more reason to ascribe sensation to these irrita- 
ble bodies, than to an electrified bottle when it 
discharges itself, or makes a cork-ball play 
around it. 





THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 





Since the publication of our first number, whicli con- 
tained a valuable communication from Dr. Felix Pascalis, 
on the origin of this legend, we have been repeatedly so- 
licited to republish the article, from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, on which that communication was predicated, It 
is entitled 


VANDERDECKEN’S MESSAGE HOME. 


Our ship, after touching at the Cape, went out 
again, and soon losing sight of the Table Moun- 
tain, began to be assailed by the impetuous at- 
tacks of the sea, which is well known to be more 
formidable there than in most parts of the known 
ocean. The day had grown dull and hazy, and 
the breeze, which had formerly blown fresh, now 
sometimes subsided almost entirely, and then re- 
covering its strength, for a short time, and chang- 
ing its direction, blew with temporary violence. 
and died away again, as if exercising a melan- 
choly caprice. A heavy swell began to come 
from the southeast. Our sails flapped against 
the masts, and the ship rolled from side to side, 
as heavily as if she had been water-logged. 
There was so little wind that she would not 
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At two Py.M. we had a squall, accompanied 
by thunder and rain. The seamen, growing 
restless, looked anxiously ahead. They said 
we would have a dirty night of it, and that it 
would scarcely be worth while to turn into their 
hammocks. As the second mate was describing 
a gale he had encountered off Cape Race, New- 
foundland, we were suddenly taken all aback, 
and the blast came upon us furiously. We con- 
tinued to scud under a double reefed mainsail 
and foretopsail till dusk ; but, as the sea ran 
high, the captain thought it safest to bring her 
to. The watch on deck consisted of four men, 
one of them was appointed to keep a look out 
ahead, for the weather was so hazy that we 
could not see two cables’ length from the bows. 
This man, whose name was Tom Willis, went 
frequently to the bows, as if to observe some- 
thing, and when the others called to him, inquir- 
ing what he was looking at, he would give no 
definite answer. They therefore went also to 
the bows, and appeared startled, and at first said 
nothing. But presently one of them cried, 
“ William, go call the watch.” 

The seamen, having been asleep in their ham- 
mocks, murmured at this unreasonable sum- 
mons, and called to know how it looked upon 
deck. To which Tom Willis replied, “ Come 
up and see. What we are minding is not on deck, 
but ahead.” 

On hearing this, they ran up without putting 
on their jackets, and when they came to the bows 
there was a whispering, 

One of them asked, “ Where is she? I do not 
see her.’ To which another replied, “ The last 
flash of lightning showed there was not a reef in 
one of her sails; but we, who know her history, 
know that all her canvass will never carry her 
into port.” 

By this time, the talking of the seamen had 
brought some of the passengers on deck. They 
could see nothing, however, for the ship was sur- 
rounded by thick darkness, and by the noise of 
the dashing waters, and the seamen evaded the 
questions that they put to them. 

At this juncture the chaplain came on deck. 
He was a man of grave and modest demeanour, 
and was much liked among the seamen, who 
called him Gentle George. He overheard one 
of the men asking another, “ If he had ever seen 
the Flying Dutchman before, and if he knew the 
story about her?” To which the other replied, 
“IT have heard of her beating about in these 
seas. What is the reason she never reaches 
port ?” 

The first speaker replied, ‘‘ They give differ- 
ent reasons for it, but my story is this: She was 











an Amsterdam vessel, and sailed from that port 
seventy years ago. Her master’s name was 
Vanderdecken. He was a staunch seaman, and 
would have his own way, in spite of the devil. 


For all that, never a sailor under him had reason } 


to complain, though how it is on board with them 
now, nobody knows. The story is this: that in 
doubling the Cape, they were a long day trying 
to weather the Table Bay, which we saw this 
morning. fHlowever, the wind headed them, and 
went against them more and more, and Vander- 
decken walked the deck, swearing at the wind. 
Just after sunset a vessel spoke him, asking if he 
did not mean to go into the bay that night. Van- 


derdecken replied, ‘ May I be eternally d—d if F 


I do, though I should beat about here till the day 
of judgment!’ And, to be sure, Vanderdecken 


never did go into that bay; for it is believed f 


that he continues to beat about in these seas 


still, and will do so long enough. This vessel F 
is never seen but with foul weather along with | 


her.” 

To which another replied, “ We must keep 
clear of her. They say the captain mans his 
jolly-boat, when a vessel comes in sight, and tries 
hard to get along-side, to put Jetters on board, but 
no good comes to them who have communication 
with him.” 

Tom Willis said, “ There is such a sea be- 


tween us at present, as should keep us safe from | 


such visits.” 
To which the other answered: “ We cannot 


trust to that, if Vanderdecken sends out his 


men.” 

Some of this conversation having been over- 
heard by the passengers, there was a commotion 
among them. 


The wind had extinguished the light in the bin- 
nacle, where the compass was, and no one could 
tell which way the ship’s head lay. The pas- 
sengers were afraid to ask questions, lest they 
should augment the secret sensation of fear which 
chilled every heart, or learn any more than they 
already knew. 
agitation of mind to the state of the weather, it 
was sufficiently perceptible that their alarms also 
arose from a cause which they did not acknow- 
ledge. 

The lamp at the binnacle being relighted, they 
perceived that the ship lay closer to the wind 
than she had hitherto done, and the spirits of the 
passengers were somewhat revived. 

Nevertheless, neither the tempestuous state of 
the atmosphere, nor the thunder, had ceased, and 
soon a vivid flash of lightning showed the waves 


In the mean time the noise of the 
waves against the vessel could scarcely be cis-}) 
tinguished from the sounds of the distant thunder. § 


For while they attributed theirf 
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LITERARY MUSEUM. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 


GREECE. 


Hark! heard ye the moan that came on the breeze, 








As it swept o’er the Hellespont’s blood-dyed wave? 


- And heard ye that shout where the Moslem sees 


The iron-bound Greek bend his knee like a slave? 


| Weep, Genius of Greece, the struggle is o'er! 


In vain do your sons fight for liberty now ; 


' A mandate from tyrants has reached your shore, 


The despots of Europe command you to bow. 


Shame on the nations who calmly look on, 

While freemen in torrents are shedding their blood ; 
View the crescent wave where the cross has shane, 
And a heathen’s tower where the Christian’s stood. 


Oh land of Leonidas! though standing alone, 
May your heroes scorn to yield or to fly ; 
The flash of the scimetar still light them on, 


RONDEAU. 
Whatever fleeting pleasure, 
In riches we discover, 
O, they’ve a clouble measure, 
Who share it with a lover. 


The heart which worships sordid pelf, 
True bliss can never prove, 
Its wishes centre all in self, 
The deaciiest foe to love. 
Whatever fleeting pleasure, &c. 


A generous act itself repays, 
One beam of joy impart, 
And millions of reflected rays 
Will light the giver’s heart. 
Whatever fleeting pleasure, §c. 
—_——— 
THE KROUT FEAST. 
Krouts, who have so often fed 
Here, on cabbage, white and red, 
Welcome now, the board is spread, 
For our revelry, 
Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 
See our royal chief devour 
Sausage, goose, and cabbage sour, 
Scorning rivalry. 


Who would be to care a slave? 

Who, at such a feast be grave ? 

Who refuse to chant a stave? 
Let him quickly flee 

Who for cabbage, king, and law, 

Knife and fork will freely draw, 

*Till there’s nought but bones to gnaw, 
Let him do like me 


By an empty stomach’s pain, 
By blue-devils in the brain, 
We will eat and quaff champaign, 
Till the demons flee 


Let this be their motto, “ we'll conquer or die.” 3. a. p. 


Lay the krout and smoked goose low, 
Let the wine in torrents flow, 
‘fill the cheeks with rapture glow, 


Tis our king’s decree 


Load your plates above the rim, 
Fill your glasses to the brim, 
Think what honours wait on him, 
Who the prize receives 
’Tis a race of bright renown, 
‘Tis to win a princely crown, 
’Tis to wear a royal gown, 
Made of cabbage leave: 


Krouts, then play your manly parts, 
With the puddings 


gs, 


ys, pies, and tarts, 
Cabbage heads have generous hearts, 
Let thein bound with glee 
*Tis a custom we revere, 
*Tis a feast to Dutclimen dear, 
Knickerbockers every year, 
Keep the Jubilee. G. D 
—p— 


THY RUBY LIPS MUST KISS THE BRIM. 


Thy ruby lips must kiss the brim, 
Before | drain the cup, 

Its lustre else will be too dim 
To light my spirits up. 

Nay, taste, my love, its purple hue 
Will brighter paint thy lip, 

Thine eye will gain new lustre too, 
Thy soul new ardour—sip. 


If rosy wine have power to cheer 
The regents of the sky, 

It sure will chase away the tear 
That dims an angel’s eye. 

Then taste, my love—its purple hue 
Will brighter dye thy lip, 

Thine eye will gain new lustre too, 


Thy soul new ardour—sip. SELIM, 





THE PARTHENON. 
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EXCHANGE LIST. 
fc’ Itis particularly requested that those papers with 
which we exchange, be directed to the editor, S. Woop- 
WORTH; Otherwise, if merely encorsed ‘ ParTieNnon,” 
they may be taken, by mistake, to the Parthenon Read- 
Room, in Broadway. 


THE ROTUNDA. 

The Pictureof Paris, now exh'biting at the Rotunda, 
in Chambers-street, is a production of vcommon 1 erit, 
and well worthy the attention of our readers, of both 
sexes. The view was taken from the turret of one of the 
palaces of the Thuilleries, at an elevation of upwards of 
two hundred feet, presenting a very extensive prospect of 
the city and surrounding country. 
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THE PARTHENON, &c. 











orde: tobe duly appreciated; and no one will ever re- | 
gret the trifling expense of time and money which may be | 
incurred in visiting so superb a painting. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The New-York Horticultural Society held their anniver- 
sary, on Tuesday, 28th inst., atthe National Hotel. After 
going into the election of officers, (says the Enquirer,) and 
transacting other business, the members, to-the number of 
about 150, sat down to an elegant dinner, served up in 
handsome style. The tables were loaded with the choicest 
viands, and the most delicious fruit, of every kind, fur- 
nished from the gardens of different members of the So- 
ciety. The president (Dr. Hosack) being absent from 
the city, John R. Murray, Esq., presided, assisted by Ja- 
cob Lorillard, and Wun. Neilson, Esqs., Vice Presidents. 


+ ee ‘ 
An address was read, in the course of the evening, by the 


president, written by N. H. Carter, Esq., which took a 
very extensive and pleasing view of the advantages, pro- 
gress and improvements in this country, in agriculture and 
We understand it will be laid before the 
public in afew days, with the awards of the premiums 
and other documents appertaining to the society, in a 
pamphlet form. The following are the gentlemen elected 
as officers of the society for the ensuing year: 

For President, David Hosack, M. D.; Vice President, 
John R. Murray, Jacob Lorillard, William Neilson; 
Treasurer, John Groshon; Corresponding Secretary, N. 
H. Carter, Recording Secretary, William Burtsell; Coun- 
cil, Martin Hoffman, Alexander Smith, Charles Oakley, 
Thomas Pringle, Francis Cooper, James Meinell, Israel 
Dean, Andrew Parmentier, Andrew Clark, John M’Nab, 
Peter Aymar, W. Arnold, Samuel L. Mitchill, Thomas 
Hogg, Edward Probyn, Thomas Kinersley, William Curr, 
William Wilson, James M‘Brair, Nicholas Saltus, Wil- 
liam Neale, William Phelan, Michael Floy, John M’la- 
tyre, Peter Hattrick, George Nixon. 


horticulture. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Resources of Georgia.—We understand that an ina- 
teresting work has been prepared for the press, (by Judge 
Macomb, of Tallahassie,) in answer to several queries 
made by General La Fayette, toGovernor Duval, respect- 
ing the resources of Florida. Such a work will be va- 
luable. 

Amherst College.—The annual commencement of this 
Institution was held on Wednesday, 22d inst. The degree 
of A. B. wasconferred on twenty-three young gentlemen ; 
and that of A.M. on seven. No honorary degrees were 
eonferred. 

American Medical Journal.—Messrs. Carey, Lea & 
Carey, booksellers of Philadelphia, have announced the 
American Medical Journal, to supersede the “ Philadel- 
phia Medical Journal,” hitherto published by them. The 
proposed work (says the Philadelphia Album) cannot 
fail to be of infinite [great] value, as the publishers have 
enumerated, among their contributers, some of the most 
eminent physicians in the country. Among others, Drs. 
Chapman, Physic, Dennis, Jackson, Horner, Gibson, 
Hone, and Hays, of that city, are mentioned; who, of 





themselves, would be able to produce one of the first Me- 
dical Periodicais in the world. 

History of New-York.—Samuel Marks, Esq., of this 
city, has now in press, a history of this city, from its 
earliest settlement. It will be published ina few days. 
James Macauley, Esq., of Herkimer, has issued proposals 
for publishing a history of the State. 

Deaf and Dumb Poet.—The public will, ina few days, 
be delighted and astonished, by a fortheoming volume of 
poems, from the pen of a deaf and dumb boy, named 
Nack. We have read them—and have seldom met their 
equals. 

New Price Current.—Messrs. Porter and Presscott, of 
this city, have issued a (weekly) large imperial sheet, 
entitled, “* The Price Current, and European and Ame- 
rican Comparative Report.” 

Philadelphia Album.—This interesting little weekly 
paper is every day becoming more popular. Among its 
regular contributors, we find the name of Mrs. Harrie 
Muzzy, formerly of this city; a lady whose poetical ef- 
fusions have heretofore enriched every periodical in 
which we have been engaged. Our readers well know 
her literary worth; and nothing that wecould add would 
enhance it in their estimation. The proprietors of the Al- 
bum seein determined to spare no expense to make their 
publication worthy the extensive patronage it receives. 
The London Morning Herald says they have proposed to 
the celebrated Mrs. Hemans, (an exquisite poetess,) a sa- 
lary of $1500 per annum, with a house, rent free, and 
furnished according to her own wish, provided she will 
take the editorship. We are not told, however, whether 
that lady is willing to accept the offer. 


The Red Rover.—Cooper’s new novel, of this title, will 
be published in October, or November. Thomas Moore’s 
tale, “* The Epicurean,” written in prose and poetry, is 
probably now ready for sale. Carey & Lea, of Philadel- 
phia, are the publishers of both. 


——— 
MARRIAGES. 

On Saturday, 25th, ult. in this city, by the Rev. A G 
Fraser, the Rev. Christopher Cory, to Miss Maria H. Ba- 
ker, daughter of Mr. William Baker, Senr. all of West- 
field, N. J. 

On Thursday morning, 30th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Kuy- 


pers, David W. Wetmore, to Harriet, daughter of Peterii 


Sharpe, Esq. all of this city. 
On the 27th ult., at Crawford, Orange County, bo the 
Rev. H. M. Koontz, Mr. John S. Moore, of this city, to 
Miss Catharine Thompson, daughter of Alexander 
Thompson, of the former place. 
—_— 
DEATHS. 
Aug. 24. John G. Cook, New-York, 
——~-24. John Vanderpool, do 
——-24. Antonio Martin, a native of Cadiz, 
——-24. Nathaniel G. Ingraham, New-York, 
——-29. Abner Cunningham do 
25. Miss Mary Ann Efiza M‘Beide of the Boston 


Theatre, 
——-23. Elisha Colt, Esq. Hartford, Ct., 
Charleston, S. C., 


——-11. Flavel Loomis, 


aged 
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